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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—RELIABLE HARNESS MAKER. 

Permanent situation to a suitable person. Address 

T. Ellwood King & Co , 3533 Lancaster Ave., Philad’a. 

ANTED.—BOY IN OFFICE OF A LAW 

firm ; bright, intelligent, industrious, not under 

16 years of age, with a good common schoo! education. 
Address in own handwriting No. 87, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY YOUNG WOMAN, A POSI- 
tion as assistant at shore, or mother’s helper, 
Reference given. Address Box 415, Salem, New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG BUSINESS WOMAN 
with some capital to engage in a branch of the 
poultry business and another line. Address No. 88, 
this Office. 


WANLED.—BY J. WILHELM ROWNTREE 

of England, at a fair pense loan ( preferably the 
former), for the purpose of historical studies, complete 
sets from the commencement of Frienps’ InTELui- 
GencER; the United Friend, Extracts of Yearly Meet- 
ing minutes, conference reports and all books, memoirs, 
journals, episties. pamphlets, tracts, etc., bearing upon 
Friends’ history ,—particularly in the nineteenth century 
and in relation to the se tion. All historical material 
whether published or unpublished wiil be of value. 
Samy, Ceneneeeaas with Allen C. Thomas, Haver- 


WANTED.—BY LADY, A POSITION AS 
private secretary and bookkeeper,with educational 
institution preferred; or as a teacher of mathematics 
and bookkeeping. Address No. 86, this Office. 


ANTED.— YOUNG WOMEN TO ENTER 

the Training School for Nurses of West Philadel- 

phila Hospital for Women. Apply to M. E. Kelsey, 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


OARDERS WANTED.—QUIET HOM ELIKE 
place. Special rates and care for convalescents or 
those requiring restricted diet. Box 75, Mickleton, N.J. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 1St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OUNTRY HOME TO RENT FOR THE SUM. 
mer. About thirty miles from Philadelphia, in 
Chester county. House large and airy, very fuily and 
comfortably furnished, ceilings high; fourteen rooms 
and bath, with modern conveniences. Electric lighting 
and telephone. Large lawn with ample shade and roomy 
verandas. Stable with use of horse, carriage and cow. 
Man employed on place whose services may be secured 
if desired. Large garden planted. Trolley within three 
minutes walk, ten minutes from station. Teme $200.00 
per month. Address “ Country,” care of this Office. 


R RENT.—AT POINT PLEASANT, N. J., 

on Marasquan River, furnished cottage. Ten rooms 

and bath, wide porches, large shady grounds, ocean and 

river wae —a fishing, etc. $400. Box 
133, Point P’ t, N. J. 

R RENT.—** SUNSET,” COTTAGE AT BUCK 

Hill Falls, near Inn. Four bed-rooms, - water 


heater. For rent for the summer, $250. Ai ~ 1024 
Race St. Ys 


HUELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 
Emerson College, Boston, is prepared to give 


“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dy«e as an evening's 
program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 
meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 


Monograms, Book Plates 


Engraved or embossed stationery, invitations, cards and 
things of that sort. The growth of this branch of our 
work speaks well for the satisfaction it is giving our 
customers. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
Keystone’ Phone, Ri 2e 53-37 A. Bell’ Phone 3-41-69 A. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


A golden, lazy summer afternoon ! 
The air is fragrant with the seent of June,— 
Wintergreen, sassafras and juniper, 
Rich birch-breath, pungent mint and spicy fir 
And resinous cedar ;— 

—Alfred Billings Street. 


AMILIES with children at school cannot well visit 
Buck Hill Falls during Sixth month, but if your 
time is your own, that of all the year is the time to come. 
Everything about the Inn will be fresh and new, the 
woods are at their best, the laurel is in bloom, there are 
other flowers in abundance. The weather is fine, the air 
delicious. Rates at the Inn by the week are reduced. 
By all means come in Sixth month. The new steam- 
heating plant and the open fires will take away the 
mountain evening chill. 

A number of rooms are already taken for Sixth month, 
but there is still a good selection, and there are several 
cottages available. 

Those who wish to form house parties can rent cot- 
tages at a lower rate during Sixth month than at other 
times. 


Mary Mann Miller’s bird classes with outdoor study 
and observation will give added interest to a visit at 
that time. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 


Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 
Telegrams : “‘ THackeray, Lonpon.” 


New York Yearly Meeting. 

Friends expecting to attend the approaching 

Yearly Meeting in New York and desiring lodging 

accommodations at the meeting-house or else- 
where are requested to apply at once to 
JENNIE C, KITCHIN, 

55 Park St., Jersey City, N. J. 


CALL AND SEE 
Desirable Investment 


to double your money 


CLEMENT E. LLOYD 
400 Chestnut Street, Room 45, Philadelphia 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a spanmiea, guarded education, and pre- 


ares for coll 
. J. UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, . 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadel ae Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, app! 
— TOs PSEPH S. WALTON, Princi, st 
George School, 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


} Principals. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptnc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GrR-s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 


For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.5S., netosesl 
Locust Vv ley, 2 me Ue 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMorE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principfai, 
Swarthmore, ra. 


The Committee on Béucetion of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Sei 









TeverHone, Popitar 29-38 D. 


Send for Catalogue. 








JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 
| 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR- AT- LAW, 
g29 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twecrrn Street, PwitapeieHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Orricss: {Sane Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Panna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, r222 Atiantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office. ) 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


skillful preparation, and 
PU R F FOO D a excellent service are dis- 
tinctive features of 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. see Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Geor, tge Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. r1ooo copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
Wiiliam Graham. 64 pages. 0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.’’— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 
The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 

Graham. 64 pages. f0.10. By mail, $0.12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Elkinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 








THE DOU 








Their History in Russia and Their Migration to Canada. 
8vo, 344 pages, 3 maps, 50 illustrations. 


“*Timely, interesting and valuable.’'—/Puédlic Opinion. 
‘* An extremely interesting book to all in sympathy with religious idealism.’ 


Only adequate account in English of this unique people, and their great migration. 
FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA 


KHOBORS 


By JOSEPH ELKINTON 
Postpaid, $2.00. 








'"—The Outlook. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XX. 
WHEN we may feel most closely tried, 
Let's look upon the brighter side, 
And view the many comforts given 
To aid us on our way to heaven. 
Isaac TOWNSEND. 


From a letter to Samuel Comfort, written in 1860. Com- 


posed by I. T. when in his 87th year. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 


‘« THE world is too much with us.’’ Night and day 
No time have we to pause beside the way, 

Where roadside flowers in tender beauty bloom, 

Or violets veil the dust above a tomb. 


‘« The world is too much with us.’’ Pelf and sin, 
The stress of self, and Earth's tumultuous din, 
The ceaseless probing into things unknown, 

Eat through our lives as acids through a stone. 


‘« The world is too much with us,’’— yet, if we 
Linked earnest effort to high purity, 
Then we would cease through sordid care to grope, 
And see, at times, the shy, sweet face of Hope. 

— William H. Hayne. 

PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
THE meeting of ministers and elders held on Seventh- 
day, the 9th instant, in the Cherry street end of the 
meeting-house was well-attended. Samuel H. 
Broomell and Sarah Ann Conard served as clerks. 
Minutes were read for John J. Cornell, a minister, and 
Eliza H., his wife, an elder, of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting ; and for Abel Mills, a minister, and Elizabeth, 
his wife, an elder, of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Illinois. Several visitors from other yearly meetings 
were present without minutes. A concern that was 
received with much unity was that Friends should be 
on their guard against outside flattery and absorption 
into other religious organizations. 

The attendance at Fifteenth and Race streets on 
First-day morning was thought to be larger than ever 
before. The Race street end of the house was full by 
9.45, the Cherry street end by 10.15, and soon after- 
wards every available place in the lecture-room of the 
school building was occupied. Several hundred 
remained in the yard during the meetings, and several 
hundred others went away when they found they 
could not get seats. 

In the Race street meeting John J. Cornell was the 
first speaker. He said that the most important place 
to lead a religious life is in the home ; the same self- 
control and courtesy that are manifested in business 
intercourse and in society should prevail in the family 
life. Love manifested towards one’s neighbors would 
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cause integrity in business and adjust the relations of. 
capital and labor. Love in the world of politics would 
cause a wide departure from the methods now in 
vogue. While every citizen has a right to criticise 
public actions and political platforms, no one has a 
right to traduce a man’s character. To bring about 
such a political transformation Christians should cease 
to cavil at one another’s creeds and unite in demanding 
the righteousness that exalteth a nation. 

Abel Mills, of Clear Creek, Illinois, entreated all 
to find out, by means of the inner light, the path that 
God would have them tread, and then follow it. 

Keziah Wilkins spoke especially to the young, 
urging them to be as careful to keep up their acquaint- 
ance with God as with their most intimate earthly 
friends. Several others spoke briefly, and an earnest 
prayer was offered by John J. Cornell. 

In the Cherry street meeting Isaac H. Hillborn 
spoke in explanation of the words of Jesus to Peter 
when he promised him the keys to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He believed that these words were spoken 
to Peter because God had revealed to him that Jesus 
was the Christ, and he had given expression to this 
revelation. He believed, also, that everyone who is 
obedient to the divine revelation will receive the keys 
of the Kingdom. 

Joel Borton spoke of the mission of Jesus on 
earth to bear witness to the truth, and said that only 
those who, like him, are faithful witness-bearers, can 
hope to grow to the full stature of a Christian life. 

Matilda E. Janney appealed to young husbands 
and wives to cherish one another and set a good 
example to their children. 

Mary Travilla said that although no organ had 
sounded its soft notes she believed that many hearts 
present had been touched by God’s instrument, that 
their burdens had been lifted and their griefs assuaged. 

Other speakers were Henry Sheldrake and John 
Conrad. 

In the lecture room Henry W. Wilbur, of New 
York, Robert Hatton, Samuel Jones, Peter Smedley 
and Isaac H. Hillborn spoke acceptably. 

In the afternoon the thirty-second annual children’s 
meeting was held in the Race Street house. Louis 
Ambler presided. E. Clarkson Wilson gave a brief 
address to the children, in which he advised them to 
aim, first of all to be good men and women—to hold 
on to all their gladness, and drop out worry about 
their ability to do things, to remember that they have 
but one life to give, and to be more concerned about 
making a life than making a living. The schools that 
took part in the exercises were Woodstown, N. J.; 
West Chester, Plymouth, New Garden, West Phila- 
delphia, London Grove, Newtown, Swarthmore, Ger- 
mantown, Fairhill, Willistown and Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 
JOHN JACKSON. 


(Continued from last week.) 





BEFORE 
written 


Elizabeth Peabody’s memoirs, as she visited the school 
several times and seems to have thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the place. 

‘‘When we came in sight of Sharon Boarding 
School I found it a large, square building, with an 
observatory on the top. Its most unpretending 
architecture had more of the quaint Quaker angularity 
than of the immortal curves of beauty. But the flat 
lawn around was laid out very prettily in circles and 
curves ; and the trees were scattered about in graceful 
groups, and flowers were trailed over trellises here and 
there, showing that the owner was not the victim of 
any sectarian prejudices, but worshipped ‘foward the 
Spirit of Universal Beauty, and ‘considered the lilies 
of the field, how they grow.’ 

‘The size of the house was immense. He had 
enlarged it continually as the school had gradually 
increased. There were nearly a hundred girls in the 
school and many came out to meet us, their playful 
greeting of the good man, and his playful replies, 
showing the sweet spirit that pervaded their inter- 
course. 
but to ‘Sister Jane’ [Jane Peirce] and ‘Sister Mary’ 
[Mary S. Pancoast] ,—not sisters as I afterwards found 
by blood or law, but by love and union of spirit. 
These ladies were two of the first eight scholars with 
which the school began [‘Sister Mary’ was the very 
first pupil enrolled] ; forthe principals were so modest 
they began with only eight. These two had remained 
as assistants ever since they were pupils. 

‘‘In the course of the next few years I came to 
learn, what I would hardly before have believed, that a 
perfect friendship and union may possibly exist between 
four people, living all the time together, provided they 
have a standard independent of themselves, and one 
with the Eternal Love that sympathizes with all his 
creatures, to which each can refer all thought and 
feeling for judgment, and thence derive guidance of 
their individual action. So manifestly pure 
were the sisters, so tenderly loved by the wife, and so 
faithfully they loved the wife, as well as the husband, 
that in many years of acquaintance with them I never 
saw a particle of jealousy of each other, or with each 
other, on either side. These four persons 
lived together for twenty years ; and besides the school 
they kept, they brought up two daughters and a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, without any serious dis- 
agreement, though the parents were very fond and 
indulgent. 

“Something might have been added to the charm 
and elegance of the life by a more specific, classical 
culture of the imagination ; yet hardly this in the case 
of John Jackson himself. His nature was of a peculiar 
felicity ; and then his idea of God was so large and 
ever growing, and he worshipped so constantly in 
‘the temple whose dome is the sky,’ and ‘ whose lights 


giving extracts from a number of letters | 
by former pupils of the Sharon Female | 
Seminary, some further quotations will be made from | 


I was presented not only to Mrs. Jackson, | 
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| the sun, moon and stars,’—‘ whose organs are ocean 
winds and thunder,’ with choirs of birds mingling their 
| songs with the waters and flowers for incense and 
| exquisite ornament ; ‘ that magnificent temple in which 
Jesus sat on a mountain and taught’; that not only 
was his whole life a service of duty done to man for 
_ God’s sake, but he instinctively felt that he was ‘ put 
| into the garden to dress it and keep it.’ When he 
| had departed from the sight of those he loved, for the 
| forever of this world, they found the grounds around 
his house consecrated with sweetest remembrances of 
| him. ‘There is notatree or shrub planted here,’ his 
widow said to me, ‘that we did not all consult upon 
and agree to its exact locality.’ 
“‘ Landscape gardening and horticulture are doubt- 
less the first service of man to beauty ; and thus was 
| he led by the hand of beautiful nature sowards the fine 
| arts. Itwasalong way to gofrom a Quaker meeting- 
house, though he did not quite reach this last goal. 
His organization did not let in upon him the world ot 
music ; had it done so he would doubtless have gone 
the whole way ; asit was he ‘had a testimony against 
| music,’ on which he thought much time was wasted. 
| I was led about the house to see its convenient 
arrangements. It was lighted by gas, which Mr. 
| Jackson himself made in a neighboring building, and 
' was altogether convenient and comfortable, and I did 
| not fail to mark that the two chambers of the assistant 
‘sisters’ were the most beautifully furnished in the 
| house. 

‘Mr. Jackson had by his father’s will the home- 
stead, a large farm whose culture was affording an 
increasing income, as the neighboring city of Philadel- 
phia was growing. If he kept school he was obliged 
to take a partner to cultivate it and receive but half its 
produce. [This partner was George S. Truman, who is 
now living at Genoa, Nebraska.] The school could 
not be profitable in money, because he made the price 
of tuition and board the minimum, for the express 
purpose of attracting the farmers’ daughters and others 
of that class. To make money was no part 
of the motive or plan. Their only concern was to 
provide everything needful for the instruction of the 
scholars, and not go beyond their means. I happened 
to be present once when the yearly accounts were 
settled. The income from all sources was so exactly 
balanced with the expenditures that Mrs. Jackson 
remarked that the school was anything but remunera- 
tive. Mr. Jackson replied: ‘It balances; and could 
we live so usefully any other way, or even so happily ? 
We are educating our children to support themselves, 
and they will have the farm unencumbered. We 
might lay up more money if we did not keep the 
school ; but we should not so entirely employ all our 
faculties, and should not have ‘Sister Mary’ and 
‘Sister Jane’ in our home, nor entertain so many 
interesting and intelligent strangers as visit us on 
account of our school. Our life is larger, freer, more 
of life in every respect. Could we spare our school ?’ 
Mrs. Jackson sympathizingly replied, and said she had 
not made the remark in the intention of expressing 
discontent ; she was perfectly satisfied.’’ 

At the time of the establishment of this school 








the teaching of physiology to girls was quite an 
innovation, and several of the parents were somewhat 
shocked at the idea of having a model of a woman’s 
form exhibited to the pupils and even taken to pieces 
before their very eyes. The subject wes taught so 
judiciously that these objections were overcome. 
Lectures on physiology were given by Ann Preston, 
M. D., who was for many years Dean of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia. All the teaching 
of the sciences was made as practical as possible. 
“Aunt Rachel’’ taught the relations of healthful 
cookery to social comfort as an application of 
chemistry, while ‘‘ Uncle John” endeavored to make 
his pupils good chemists, performing many experi- 


‘SISTER MARY "’ AND ‘‘SISTER JANE.”’ 


From a daguerreotype taken at Sharon, by Sallie G. Hughes, 
of Wilmington, Del. 


ments before them in his laboratory, which was back 
of his large school-room, and opened into it by 
folding doors. When teaching botany he took his 
pupils into the fields to study and encouraged the 
cultivation of plants. He wished to impress upon 
their minds that stores of enjoyment lay at their own 
doorsteps. His classes in astronomy studied the 
heavens from the lawn, and from the observatory on 
the top of the house. ‘Aunt Rachel” taught 
grammar and the use of the English language with 
great skill, and one of the assistant teachers was an 
excellent mathematician. With such a wide range of 
subjects there was something to interest every mind. 

Ann A. Townsend, in her memoir, speaks thus of 
John Jackson and his school: ‘It was his aim not 
only to cultivate and expand the intellect, but also to 
imbue the tender minds of the children with the 
necessity of a life of daily self-denial, in order to 
enjoy that peace which the world can neither give 
nor destroy. The relation which existed between the 
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preceptor and pupils was interesting even to the 
casual beholder. Many who have shared his instruc- 
tive counsel date their awakened interest in their 
spiritual welfare from that time. One of the pupils 
who went there at the age of sixteen and remained 
several years, was asked by a friend, ‘ How long has 
this been thy home?’ She replied, ‘1 began to live 
here.’ She spoke out in those few words the fulness 
of her spirit, realizing that the inner life is the true 
being.”” The memoir also quotes the following 
extract from a letter written by another pupil : 

‘‘T can never tell what I owe to his instruction. 
A life chaste, earnest, humble, ever faithful to the 
admonitions of right, ever recognizing the divine law 
of progress, by which the soul approaches its Maker, 
manifesting in word and deed kindness and love to 
the great brotherhood of man—such a life might be 
somewhat of acknowledgment of what the pupil owes 
to a teacher like him. How many and what pleasant 
memories come with his name! I remember one 
morning, when standing in the cabinet with one of my 
classmates, looking at the fossil impressions which 
raindrops had made upon the fragment of one of the 
oldest geological formations, he came in, with that 
benign smile so characteristic of him, took one of the 
Bridgewater treatises, and read from it the scientific 
history of what we had been examining. We had 
wondered before, now we were filled with awe, not 
from terror, but from the sublimity of the truth, which 
his few words and the short extract which he read, 
revealed to us. I felt that it was no ordinary privi- 
lege to be thus taught. Yet soit was ever. I never 
went with a question without having it answered 
plainly, fully; there was always time, there was 
always a smile with which to satisfy every inquiry. 
And now I cannot look at a pebble, or go in imagina- 
tion to the farthest extremity of the universe, but I 
feel that he has led the way, and I follow dimly and 
afar off where he has gone shedding light upon 
mystery. Truly can I say that I always felt in those 
Sharon days, that worship was exalted when he 
mingled in it; social life was purified when in his 
presence ; and that as a teacher, he led and guided us 
by a measure of the same love and care with which 
the infinite Father guides and instructs his children.” 

ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


he continued.) 


A younG man who had been brought up in a 
religious home spent a summer in a community of 
strangers, persons who, though of considerable social 
standing, yet gave little consideration to the things of 


religion. The young man wrote home, after a few 
weeks, “ Religion never before seemed so important 
to me as it does here, where it is discounted. You 
cannot imagine the smallness of the lives and interests 
of these folks. Their conversation, and especially 
their constant social bickerings, would astonish you. 
Nobody seems really happy, with a deep-down 
unchanging happiness. As near as I can make out, 
all this is due to the lack of real spiritual impulses. 
A true revival of religion would mean the social and 
intellectual salvation of this entire community.’’— 


[The Friend, Philadelphia. | 
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SOCIAL LIFE OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
Text.—This do in remembrance of me.— 
Luke, xxii., 19. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, ii., 43-47; iv., 32-37; 
v., I-11. 


GOLDEN 


We are often told that the early Church was com- 
munistic, having all goods in common; and unques- 
tionably there are many passages which seem to 
support this view. Some have inferred that this is 
therefore the Christian ideal of society: that all men 
who accept that ideal should “sell their possessions 
and goods and part them to all, according as any man 
has need’’ (Acts ii., 45). Barnabas sold his field and 
laid the money at the feet of the disciples. Ananias 
and Sapphira were struck dead on bringing only part 
of the price of a possession. How then shall we 
excuse ourselves if we do not bring to the general use 
those things which we are accustomed to call our own. 
All this involves some misconception of the conditions 
among the early Christians. They were by no means 
undertaking to present a scheme of life for the world 
to follow, for they had no expectation that the world 
would endure. The Messianic kingdom, with totally 
new conditions, was to be ushered in almost at once. 
What a waste of effort, then, to plan and scheme for a 
life of one kind when they were convinced that life of 
another kind wasimminent. Everything was tempor- 
ary—a makeshift for the fragment of time still remain- 
ing. It is manifestly absurd to build a permanent 
scheme of life on the actions of men in this state of 
mind. And it must be noted that as the expectation 
of the immediate return of the Master faded away the 
ideal of goods in common faded away also. We do 
not find it in the churches established by Paul; in- 
deed, it seems to have been confined to the Apostolic 
Church at Jerusalem, and there it succeeded so ill as 
a system that collections had to be taken in the 
churches of Asia Minor for the support of the mother 
church. We may even question whether a full 
communism of goods was practiced at Jerusalem. 
Barnabas is especially mentioned as bringing the price 
of a field to the apostles ; this especial mention would 
seem to imply something unusal. If all who had 
possessions in the infant Church had done the same, 
why is Barnabas singled out for approving mention ? 
In the story of Ananias and Sapphira Peter’s con- 
demnation is at least in part directed against the 
assumed deceit—the “‘ lie to the Holy Ghost”’ ; though 
it must be confessed that a fair reading of the story 
leaves a sense that the writer looked upon a full sur- 
render as the only proper course. But we cannot too 
often remember that a generation at least had passed 
between the facts and Luke’s record of them ; and 
that the mother church maintained a special relation 
to all others. It may easily be that a tradition of 
absolute communism in the Church of the apostles 
grew up among the Christians at the same time that 
they adopted quite another system among themselves. 
That they did adopt quite another system is plain from 
Paul’s emphasis on his own independence while on his 
missionary journeys and by the total lack of any 
mention of difficulties about communistic management 
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in the various epistles of the time. Of course the 
Christian principle of brotherhood made every true 
Christian hold his goods, like himself, as ready always 
for service. He would not leave his brother in want 
when he had plenty ; but of formal communism in the 
early Church at large we have no evidence. 

We read (Acts ii., 42) that the Christian Com- 
munity at Jerusalem ‘“ continued . . in fellowship 
in the breaking of bread and in prayers.’’ This is 
assumed to be the sacrament known as “the Lord’s 
Supper,’ and we are referred to the passage in Jesus’ 
farewell discourse, where he broke bread and gave it 
to his disciples, saying, ‘‘ This is my body, which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of me,” 
(Luke xxii., 19). It is worthy of note that Matthew 
and Mark, both nearer to Jesus than Luke, omit 
altogether the command “this do.”’ It is not prob- 
able that Jesus had any idea of instituting a ceremonial ; 
it was rather ‘the announcement of his impending 
death and the assurance that it would result not in evil 
but in good to his disciples. . . . As the bread was 
broken and the wine poured out, so must his body be 
broken and his blood shed, but not in vain ’”’ 
(McGifford). After his death, when the disciples ate 
together this solemn and beautiful hour could not but 
return to them. It is certain that the Lord’s Supper 
was a very early institution in the Christian Church. 
But it was not the mere symbol it has since become. 
It is probable that whenever they ate together they 
ate the Lord’s Supper. The common meal was 
hallowed by the remembrance of the Passover Supper 
at Jerusalem. So also were other services in common 
—the prayer, the hymn, the common labor. When 
a few were together the Lord was with them in an 
especial way. In this sense the idea of the sacrament 
is one most worthy to endure; it should stimulate 
hospitality and brotherly communion. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF WEST 
CHESTER FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
THE fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
West Chester First-day School was celebrated First- 
day morning, Fifth month 3d, by appropriate exercises. 

There was a large gathering, not only of present 
day workers, but of others, many of whom at some 
period in the history of the school have been active 
in the work. 

Lydia H. Hall, of Swarthmore, in whose heart 
and mind was conceived the thought of starting the 
First-day School and who opened it in her home 
Fifth month 3d, 1863, with nine children enrolled, was 
present. Beside her sat Wm. M. Hayes and Thomas 
B. Brown, also former superintendents. 

The exercises were opened by Herbert P. Worth, 
the superintendent, reading the parable of the sower. 
Having expressed his appreciation of the interest 
shown by the large attendance, he extended to all a 
cordial welcome. 

A very interesting historical account of the school 
since its beginning was given in a paper by Mary 
Darlington. She referred to Lydia H. Hall as the 
pioneer who, with prayerful spirit, dispensed the 
truths of God as they were given to her, to the little 
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band of children gathered under her roof. In course 
of time the small quarters were outgrown and the 
school was removed to the school building on the 
meeting-house grounds, where Lydia H. Hall was 
assisted by Alice Paschall Darlington Derrick and 
Jennie Hibberd Logan as teachers. Wm. M. Hayes, 
John H. Reed, Wm. P. Sharpless and Thomas B. 
Brown in turn acted as superintendent, the latter 
serving fifteen years, 

In 1892 Herbert P. Worth assumed control, all 
being united in the feeling that he was the right man 
in the right place. He brought to the work the 
vigor and enthusiasm of young manhood, with the 
conviction that First-day schools have a place to 
fill and a work to do toward the advancement 
of the principles of the Society of Friends. 

For many years Darlington Hoopes conducted 
the Bible Class. He was followed by Prof. George L. 
Maris, who always acknowledged the strength and 
wisdom of Sarah Hoopes, whom he often termed his 
‘balancing power.” Elizabeth F. Darlington and 
Martha Sharples were also leaders of this class. In 
the gallery sat Thomas Jenkinson, Emily Jackson 
and Philip Sharples, silent yet sympathetic advocates 
of the First-day School movement. 

A responsive exercise entitled ‘Service’’ was 
given by members of the school, led by Helen Foulke. 

Prof. John Russell Hayes, a former scholar, read 
a poem, “ Yesterday and To-morrow,” which dwelt 
upon happy incidents of the past and the need of 
consecrated lives to meet the problems of the future. 
As a closing exercise the whole school repeated the 
twenty-third Psalm. 

Lydia H. Hall expressed the thought that while 
the First-day School had been undertaken with fear 
and trembling, her faith was strong, then as now, 
that if we keep our faith in the direct Guidance and 
the Sermon on the Mount, we will still be a people 
respected for our simplicity and love of truth. A 
letter was read from Prof. George L. Maris, now in 
Florida, regretting his inability to be present. Remarks 
befitting the occasion were made by Dr. Jesse C. 
Green, Thomas B. Brown and John Jackson, of 
Lansdowne. i So © 


I HAVE peered into quiet “ parlors’ where the car- 
pet is clean and not old, and the furniture polished 
and bright ; into rooms where the chairs are neat and 
the floor carpetless; into kitchens where the family 
live and the meals are cooked and eaten, and the 
boys and girls are as blithe as the sparrows in the 
thatch overhead, and I see that it is not so much 
wealth and learning, nor clothing, nor servants, nor 
toil, nor idleness, nor town, nor country, nor station, 
as tone and temper, that render homes happy or 
wretched. And I see, too, that in town or country 
good sense and God’s grace make life what no teach- 
ers or accomplishments, or means or society, can 
make it—the opening stave of an everlasting psalm; 
the fair beginning of an endless existence ; the goodly, 
modest, well-proportioned vestibule to a temple of 
God’s building that shall never decay, wax old, or 
vanish away.—[Dr. John Hall.] 


MEN’S WIVES. 

‘Tus place is perfect,’ Charles Kingsley once wrote 
to his wife from the seaside, ‘ but it seems a dream 
and imperfect without you. I never before felt the 
loneliness of being without the beloved being whose 
every look and word and motion are the keynotes of 
my life. People talk of love ending at the altar— 
Fools!” 

Within a few days of his death, having escaped 
from his sick room, he sat for a few blissful moments 
by the bedside of his wife, who was also lying seriously 
ill. Taking her hand tenderly in his he said, in a hushed 
voice : ‘“‘ Don’t speak, darling. This is heaven.” 

John Bright spoke of his wife as ‘the sunshine 
and solace of his days.’’ When she died he said: 
‘‘ It seems to me as though the world was plunged in 
darkness and that no ray of light could ever reach me 
again this side of the tomb.”’ It was Cobden who shook 
him at last from the lethargy and despair which were 
paralyzing his splendid energies. ‘‘ There are thous- 
ands of homes in England at this moment,” he said, 
‘‘where wives, mothers, and children are dying of 
hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your grief 
is past, I would advise you to come with me and we 
will never rest until the Corn Law is repealed.”’ 

Dean Stanley said: “If I were to epitomize my 
wife’s qualities I couldn't do it better than in the words 
of a cabman who drove us on our honeymoon. 
‘Your wife,’ he said to me, ‘is the best woman in 
England’—and I quite agree with him.”’ 

‘‘ Why should you pity me?” Mr. Fawcett, the 
blind Postmaster-General, remarked to a friend who 
had expressed sympathy with him in his affliction. 
‘““ My wife is all the eyes I want, and no man ever 
looked out on the world through eyes more sweet or 
true.” 

No man ever relied more completely on his wife’s 
guidance and counsel than John Keble, the poet of the 
“Christian Year.”” She was, as he often declared his 
“conscience, memory and common sense.”’ 

Dr. Pusey declared that the very sight and smell 
of the verbena affected him to tears, for it was a sprig 
of verbena he offered to Miss Barber when he asked 
her to marry him—‘the most sacred and blissful 
moment ””’ of his life. 

Dr. Wordsworth, late Bishop of Lincoln, said that 
his wedded life had been ‘‘as near perfection as was 
possible this side of Eden.’’—7Zit- Bits. 


ALTHOUGH good never springs out of evil, it is 
developed to its highest by contention with evil.— 
[ Ruskin. ] 

>€ 

It is not by deliberate, but by careless selfishness, 
not by compromise with evil, but by dull following of 
good, that the weight of natural evil increases upon 
us daily.—[ Ruskin. ] 

>€ 


DespisE not the little things. A word of one 


syllable, a nod of the head, a motion of the hand are 
each very small matters, but they are frequently the 
difference between truth and falsehood, between right 
and wrong.—[ Kennett Advance. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


THE ART OF LIFE. 
NINETEEN centuries ago the Divine Master came upon 
earth to teach men the art of life. There fell from 
his lips few words that could possibly give rise to 
theological controversy. 


He gave his brief span of 
human existence to teaching men by precept and 
example that greatest of human achievements, the 
art of living. He went about doing good, healing the 
sick, giving sight to the blind, teaching men the simple, 
direct lessons of patience, comfort and hope, and tell- 
ing his followers that the reason he spoke these things 
unto them was, that their joy might be full. We have 
very imperfectly mastered the art that he exemplified 
for us. The theory of it is simple and direct enough, 
but the tendency of the ages has been to complicate 
the means by which the teachings of Jesus are to be 
worked out. He went about his Father's business. 
To do that is the art of life, the chief end of man’s 
existence. 

Men say the ministers and missionaries go about 
the business of the Father, but most men must toil in 
the market place of commerce, in the shops and at the 
looms to gain the means of sustenance. They have 
little time for other business than their own. Thus it 
is that men have failed to appropriate unto themselves 
the blessedness of being ‘‘ ministers of God, to do his 
pleasure,”’ while the daily round of toil goes on. Had 
God meant us to spend our time only in preaching 
and works of healing, he would have placed us in an 
environment that made.no other demands upon us. 
We are about His business when we make the desert 
blossom as a rose, and turn the spindles which supply 
the needs of humanity. 

The policeman at the crossing, who all day long 
protects the surging crowds from injury or imprudence 
and directs the stranger along the right road, ought 
to joy in the fact that he is serving a divinely appointed 
task. The merchant may feel himself a servant in 
God’s kingdom when he dispenses to his human 
brotherhood the things that are needful to the body. 
The farmer, sowing and reaping through summer's 
heat, is providing for the needs of God's children. 
The engineers guiding their trains laden with a freight 


of humanity safely to their destination are working out 
their share of divinely appointed work. 

We clumsily apply the art of life we have been 
taught, because we allow the thought of gain, 
advancement or position to overshadow the thought 
that the daily work we do, and for which we both 
rightly and necessarily are paid, is a share of God’s 
work given into our care and keeping. How it would 
revolutionize men’s daily toil if they felt that the work 
they were doing, often wearisome to the body and 
poorly remunerated, was a share of God’s service ! 

While fixed periods of religious worship and defi- 
nite moral efforts have an important place in develop- 
ing our best life and thought, Christianity will only 
serve its highest purpose when it makes men feel that 
all essential material work is ‘‘a part of God’s great 
plan ;’’ when in the hurried life of the world, we can 
believe that showing “faith by my works”’ has a 
larger significance than is usually attributed to it ; and 
the effect of such a belief would react with equal 
benefit upon both work and worker. 








JUSTICE TO THE COLORED RACE. 
THE two instances of persecution of colored people in 
South Carolina, narrated in Martha Schofield’s letter 
in our last issue, call our attention afresh to the 
helplessness of a subject race. We have been advised 
again and again to allow the Southern people to deal 
with the race question in the Southern States in their 
own way. Those cases are illustrations of what their 
way is incommunities where the majority of the white 
people are ignorant and brutal. 

In a recent letter to the Pudlic Ledger a South 
Carolinian writes: “If the South could be let alone 
with its race question it would soon solve it to the 
satisfaction of both races.’ Those of us who lived 
through the old anti-slavery days have heard this 
plea before. All that the South then wanted was to 
be let alone, first to deal with its slaves as it saw fit, 
and then to take its slaves wherever it saw fit. But 
the system of slavery was a leprous sore, eating away 
the life of the nation, and it had to be gotten rid of at 
any cost in order that the nation might live. 

This same Southern gentleman says that if all the 
negroes were educated their laboring class would 
disappear and ‘“‘the white man would have all the 


labor to do, and still feed the negro.” There is no 


law of God or man that requires us to feed those who 
will not work, so the latter part of this fear is an idle 
As to the first clause, since the colored man 
has been toiling for generations in order that the 
white man might live at ease, it perhaps would not 
hurt the white people of the South if they were obliged 
for a time to do their share of the world’s work. 


one. 
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This same cry has been raised against the working 
classes in all ages of the world, regardless of their 
color; everywhere when common schools were first 
proposed the objection was raised that with universal 
education the laboring class would disappear. In 
controversion of this argument a distinguished educa- 
tor says that they can make shoes cheaper in Lynn, 
Mass., than in Philadelphia, because the workers in 
the Lynn shoe factories are high school graduates 
and work with brains as well as hands. 

What is needed for the settlement of the race 
question is a new infusion of the spirit of chivalry, so 
that the strong will feel it to be their duty to protect 
the weak, and the wise to share their wisdom with 
the ignorant. Very few friends of the colored race 
would object to an educational test for suffrage if it 
were made to apply to blacks and whites equally ; 
but in many parts of the South the policy of the 
whites seems to be to give the negro as little education 
as possible and then to discount the little he possesses, 
so as to keep him perpetually disfranchised. 

It would be as suicidal for one part of our nation 
to allow injustice to go unrebuked and unmolested in 
another part as to allow a contagious disease to spread 
itself unchecked. But as it has taken careful scien- 
tific research to learn how to stamp out contagious 


diseases, so it will require the utmost wisdom of 


sociologists to put an end to colorphobia. As a 
beginning of the end we would suggest that industrial 
education of the colored people be supplemented by 
Christian education of the white people. 


In view of the proverbial antagonism between the French 
and the English the recent visit of King Edward to the Presi- 
dent of France is felt to be of peculiar significance. Baron 
D’Estournelles de Constant, who was a French delegate to 
The Hague Peace Conference, hopes that one result of it will 
be a treaty of arbitration between the two nations. He also 
gives America the credit for not allowing The Hague Court 
to die a silent death. The submission of the ‘‘ Pious Fund’’ 
case and the Venezuelan imbroglio, coupled with the munifi- 
cent gift of Andrew Carnegie, he believes has awakened 
continental Europe to the importance of this tribunal. His 
hopeful view of the situation is fresh evidence of the growth 
of peace sentiment in the French Republic. 


THE ‘‘ Good Word" attributed to a Welsh Friend in our 
last issue was quoted by John Simpson to Samuel Comfort, in 
1831, when the latter was under discouragement on account 
of seeing so little good result from much religious service 
expended by Friends in visiting meetings, etc. It was taken 
from a letter written by Samuel Comfort to Jane Johnson, of 
Philadelphia. 


THE Pennsylvania State Department of Agriculture has 
issued the first number of a monthly bulletin entitled ‘‘ The 
Economic Zoologist,’’ which deals especially with the habits of 
destructive insects and. their manner of extermination. It 
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should be of value to those engaged in farming, gardening 
and horticulture, and will be sent free, upon application to 
Prof. H. A. Surface, Economic Zoologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


BIRTHS. 

DARLINGTON.—lIn Pocopson, Chester county, Pa., on 
Fourth month 29th, 1903, to Emlen and Mary Parker 
Darlington, a daughter named Edith Parker Darlington. 

PASCHALL.—At Holly Oak, Delaware, Fifth month 2d, 
1903, to Henry Morris and Katharine Aldrich Paschall, a 
son, who is named Charles E. Bayard Paschall. 

PASSMORE.—In East Bradford, Chester county, Pa., on 
Fourth month 15th, 1903, to Isaac A. and Annie D. Passmore, 
a son named Samuel Ralph Passmore. 


DEATHS. 

ENGLE.—Rebecca W. Engle, wife of Charles H. Engle, 
a valued and important member of Mount Holly Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., departed this life on the 17th of Fourth 
month, 1903. 

She has been an earnest worker on the Philanthropic and 
George School Committees of the Yearly Meeting, a constant 
attender of, and faithful ember in the discharge of her duties 
in the monthly meeting, whether official duties or her obliga- 
tions as a member. 

EVANS.—On Third month 27th, 1903, at her home in 
Gwynedd, Pa., Mary E., daughter of Ellen H. and the late 
Cadwallader Roberts Evans ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 


FELL.—In Buckingham township, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Fourth month 26th, 1903, Elias Hicks Fell, in his 
75th year; a life-long member of buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was the last survivor but one of the fourteen children 
of Eli and Rachel (Bradshaw) Fell, and was born Second 
month 11th, 1829, on the farm where he died, which had 
always been his home. 


MELONEY.—At the home of her parents, Martin W. 
and Jane Meloney, near Avondale, Chester county, Pa., 
Cornelia N., their youngest daughter, aged 23 years, 2 months 
and 12 days ; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

She bore seven months of pulmonary trouble with much 
patience, hoping for a long time that she might be restored to 
health. Toward the close she became resigned and was 
favored to give evidence to her afflicted parents, brothers and 
sisters that their loss will be her eternal gain through the 
mercy and goodness of the Lord. 

MOORE.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Fourth month 17th, 
1903, Deborah D., wife of Samuel Moore, and daughter of 
the late Aaron K. and Annie E. Pancoast, in her 6oth year ; 
a member of Woolwich Preparative and Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 


PENROSE.—At his home in Larned, Pawnee county, 
Kansas, Third month 4th, 1903, Elisha Penrose, aged 86 
years, 10 months and 23 days. 

He was the eldest son of Josiah and Rachel Garretson 
Penrose, and was a native of Adamscounty, Pa., where he 
lived until 1880. Hethen removed with his family to Kansas, 
where he resided until the time of his death. 


LEWIS TUDOR. 


On the first of Fourth month, 1903, Lewis Tudor passed 
to his heavenly home. He was the son of Isaac and Mary 
Garretson Tudor, was born and reared a Friend, and lived 
with his parents on their farm, in Adams county, Pa., until 
his father’s death, 

He was an active abolitionist. At the time of the fugitive 
slave law, making it a criminal offense to feed and harbor 
runaway slaves, Stephen Weekly, of Cumberland Valley, 
had taken some runaway slaves on their way to freedom, and 
in consequence he was arrested and his farm confiscated. 
Lewis was one who was active in giving and collecting means 
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to redeem their home, his kind, good heart and hand being 
ever ready to relieve the distressed. He was active in 
reform work, temperance, equal suffrage, and anti-tobacco 
claiming his particular attention. 

A few years before the rebellion he started a nursery near 
Richmond, Virginia, and had a large and valuable stock on 
hand. All his property was destroyed, and he was thankful 
to escape with his life and a few personal effects he could take 
with him. After that he engaged in commission business in 
Baltimore for many years. Three years ago he left Baltimore 
and came to Chester county. He was twice married, first to 
Sarah Russell, of New Market, Maryland, afterward to Mary 
G. Hoopes, of Chester county, Pa. A kind, true friend and 
companion, he is sadly missed by those who knew him best. 

‘* Forever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life. There are no dead.’’ 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

Our esteemed friend Joel Borton, on his way home from 
Nebraska, stopped off at our little village of Benjaminville, 
and held a meeting on the evening of the 4th instant. The 
meeting was large for a farming community, and gave close 
attention to the speaker, as for one hour he dwelt on the 
importance of living in a spirit of love, Christ-love, meek and 
compassionate. He urged upon his hearers to apply to their 
individual selves the saying of Jesus to Pilate, during his 
examination, ‘‘ fo this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that | might bear witness to the truth,”’ 
for each one has it in his power, to witness before the world, 
to the efficacy of Truth, in his daily life, if he be earnest and 
sincere in his desires to know what is this truth, and endeavors 
to live it out. After the meeting many expressed to the 
speaker their hearty appreciation of his words. We are few 
in numbers and sometimes feel isolated, indeed, and gladly 
welcome any true messenger of the Gospel as he comes 
among us. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


Joel Borton and Joshua Mills arrived at Prairie Grove, 
lowa, on the afternoon of Fifth month 1, from Nebraska 
Half-Yearly Meeting. A parlor meeting was arranged for 
that evening at the home of Theo. and Hanna Russell. 
Quite a number of appreciative young people with a few older 
ones were present, and we believe all felt it to be an evening 
well spent. Joel's message was that of Right Living. He 
spoke earnestly and seriously and was listened to attentively, 
after which an excellent paper was read on the subject, 
‘‘Who is Thy Neighbor?"’ which called forth serious ques- 
tions and answers. A number of those present repeated 
Bible texts or beautiful sentiments. Then a period of social 
mingling was much enjoyed as it gave all a chance to 
become better acquainted with our guests. The young 
people then sang that appropriate and beautiful hymn ‘‘ God 
be with you till we meet again,’’ when the company dispersed 


carrying with them, we believe that which will be as bread 


- & 2. OMe, aeuees posses SEI 
cast upon the waters.& “=~ § some 


Our Friends spent but twenty-four hours in “this vicinity, 
yet several families were visited, each one regretting that the 
time was so limited. ‘‘Uncle Joshua’’ has visited us several 
times and always finds a warm welcome from our little 
meeting and henceforth our new friend Joel Borton will be 
classed with our valued Friends. 

Just here we feel like saying that much more good might 
be accomplished by our ministering friends if they would 
spend a longer time at our weak meetings. Could they spend 
days instead of hours a greater interest would be awakened 
in our midst, yet we are thankful for even what we have 
received and trust it will bear fruit of pure, upright, honest 
and faithful living. H. M. R. 

On Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 6th, upon the invita- 
tion of Samuel P. S. Ellis, Friends and others of Pittsburg 
and vicinity assembled at his home, 5716 Rippey Street, East 
End, to meet Joel Borton, of Woodstown, New Jersey. 


Although our meeting was small, there being but twenty-five 
present, much interest was manifested. 

We started the meeting in the customary way with a few 
minutes of silence after which were read those words of con- 
solation set forth in the 15th chapter of John, from whence 
was derived the name of our Society. After a few moments 
of prayer our friend told us his reasons for asking for the 
meeting, which were made more evident to our minds as the 
evening progressed. 

Continuing he spoke of the importance of friendly inter- 
course between us, comparing it aptly to the words of John, 
that no branch can bear good fruit when severed from the 
vine. 

After closing his remarks with verses applicable to the 
occasion we enjoyed a half hour's social intercourse and then 
took leave of our friend, feeling refreshed and bettered for 
his short stay among us. B. 


On First-day, Fifth month 3d, Joel Borton was very 
acceptably in attendance at Friends’ meeting at Clear Creek, 
Ill., accompanied by Joshua L. Mills. His presence was 
greatly appreciated, his ministry was encouraging, and help- 
ful, entreating all to be faithful and strive for the advance- 
ment of the Christian Church. He called on most of families 
of Friends in this immediate neighborhood. ee 


Rachel M. Lippincott has a minute from Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., to attend New York Yearly Meeting. 
The minute granted to R. Barclay Spicer by Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting includes New York Yearly Meeting. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER.—III. 
( Continued from last week ) 

One of our interesting experiences was the visit to 

the Egyptian Museum of Antiquities. This collection, 

unequalled in extent and historical value, has quite 

recently been transferred to a new fire-proof building, 

and is not yet fully catalogued. 

We had one half-day’s cursory inspection of a 
collection that would require twelve whole days of 
careful study for even tolerable acquaintance. I was 
perhaps most impressed with the mummies of the 
three kings, Sethos I, Rameses II, and Rameses III, 
as they lay side by side exposed to the inspection of 
curious crowds more than 3,000 years after their en- 
tombment. The hair and teeth and the bones gener- 
ally are remarkably well preserved, and the wonderful 
embalming process of the ancients—one of the lost 
arts—has almost preserved the expression of these 
ancient kings. The authorities tell us that Rameses 
II—the great Rameses—was the Pharaoh of the 
Captivity, whose daughter found Moses in the bul- 
rushes. And yet his remains lay before us in a better 
state of preservation than those enbalmed a hundred 
years ago—probably much better than those of 
Napoleon who died eighty years ago. 

Aside from all the historic objects of interest in 
Cairo, the street life of the city in its wenderful variety 
and picturesqueness cannot but attract, even fascinate, 
more or less, every observer. It is a thoroughly 
Oriental city, but the European element, Greek, 
Italian and French, blends with the marked charac- 
teristics of the East, making in the combination a 
singularly striking effect. To sit on the broad 


portico of Shepheard’s hotel, on the Sharia Kamel, 
and watch the life flowing by is something to be 
remembered. There are Syrian dragomen, barefoot 
Egyptians, Greeks in absurdly stiff tunics, Persians, 
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Bedouins, Englishmen in Panama hats and knicker- | 
bockers, native women of the poorer class in black 
veils with only their eyes visible, Armenian priests, 
Algerian Arabs, merchants, beggars, soldiers, boat- 
men, water carriers, workmen, clergymen, gamblers, 
invalids, sportsmen ; all classes and conditions of life 
in every variety of costume and every shade of com- 
plexion, on foot, on donkeys, on horseback, and in 
carriages, a motley crowd, ebbing and flowing without 
intermission through the stately street. The pictur- 
esque but obstructive camel has been ruled out only 
during the past year, to make the tide of travel flow 
more easily on the crowded street. 

Cairo to me seemed Constantinople, Athens, and | 
Naples combined, with a touch of laughing Paris, and 
just enough of sober London to contrast and | 
heighten the effect. Many features of its street life 
which interested me greatly I cannot touch on now. 
But our six days have passed, and we leave the 
charming city both with reluctant backward glances | 
and with eager anticipation, for have we not before us 
a taste of the Nile? We left on the evening of Third 
month 16th on the train for Luxor, where we arrived 
next morning, 450 miles from Cairo. Luxor is one 
of the chief points of attraction in Egypt, as it isa 
centre of antiquarian interest. The remains of the 
temple of Luxor and the ruins of Karnak are here, 
and it is famous as the site of Thebes ‘“‘the hundred- 
gated city.’’ We visited the first-named on foot soon 
after arrival, and the ruins of Karnak in the afternoon 
on donkeys. Here the temple of Ammon stood, the 
most stately creation of the great architectural age of 
the Pharaohs, and to this day no other building in 
the world has equalled it in size. 

We had planned to take next day the trip to the 
Necropolis of Thebes, wonderful in the size of its 
tombs, in their decorative art, and in number of 
tombs already excavated, illustrative of the immense 
size of the ancient city. The weather was very warm, 
at least g0° in the shade at mid-day, so we break- 
fasted early in order to start at 7 o’clock. We were 
rowed across the river, where we were met by 
donkeys, and during the forenoon we rode perhaps 
18 miles, stopping occasionally to visit one of the 
noted tombs. One I remember was 330 feet long, 
divided into many vaulted chambers. In another— 
the Tomb of Amenophis II, discovered in 1898—we 
saw the body of the king wrapped in its shroud, and 
still adorned with the garlands placed there many 
centuries before the Christian era. In an adjoining 
chamber we saw three bodies side by side, a man and 
two women, evidently members of the royal family. 

It was all most interesting, but in our half-day we 
could inspect but a small percentage, illustrative how- 
ever, of the whole. The trip was a hard one in the 
hot sun, and on arrival at the hotel about « ne o'clock 
we were quite ready for rest, and did little more dur- 
ing our stay at Luxor, although some of our party, 
including President Swain, always the most energetic 
seeker after information of the company, revisited the 
temple of Luxor at sunset that day, and the ruins of 
Karnak next morning. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of next day we 
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boarded the steamer Puritan, and for four days lived 
the idle Nile life, welcome after the strain of donkey 
riding and sight-seeing at Luxor and vicinity, and also 
welcome because there has been with me since boy- 
hood something of a longing to see this historic river, 
ever since I read George William Curtis’s ‘“ Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,”’ just fresh from the press, and 
glowing with the eloquent enthusiasm of a richly en- 
dowed intellect, in sympathy with all that is beautiful 
in nature and ennobling in art. But Curtis’s exper- 
iences and those of others were spread over months as 
they sailed idly along the great river, bathed in the 
elixir of the Egyptian air and sunshine, and surrounded 
with the charming scenery and all the accessories of 
an ideal vacation time. Our four days on a steamer 
running on schedule time was surely not a realization 
of sucha dream. But it was at least a real taste of 
something of which I had dreamed, and henceforth I 


| can think of the Nile with some appreciation. We 


steamed slowly over the 450 miles from Luxor to 
Cairo, mostly tying up to the shore at night, partly to 
allow inspection of the river by day, and partly be- 
cause in the darkness it is almost impossible to keep 
from running aground. Even in the day time, though 
our boat drew only two anda half feet of water, we 
occasionally ran on a sand bar, when the Arab boat- 
men would sometimes jump overboard and push the 
boat off by main strength, and sometimes adopt other 
devices, but in one way or another they always suc- 
ceeded in floating her. The brief experience was a 
novel but most pleasant one, and we learned by 
observation and reading much of which previously I 
had scant information. 

~~ We all knew of the annual inundation of the Nile 
and that to it and it alone Egypt owes her marvelous 
fertility in the narrow region overflowed by its waters. 
But always in the past, until quite recently, more than 
half the wealth of the great river, the sediment and 
rich soil from the hills of Abyssinia, during the floods 
is washed into and wasted in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and from the beginning of May, for two months, 
the water is so low that irrigation has been difficult 
and scanty. But the engineering skill of the times 
promises to work wonders. A dam just about com- 
pleted at Assiut—through which we passed in a lock 
—will store up an immense quantity of water during 
the flood time of the late summer and early autumn, 
and distribute it gradually as needed during the grow- 
ing season, thereby allowing the irrigation of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of what is now desert land. 
But the great work is at Assuan, 135 miles above 
Luxor. Here an immense dam one and a fourth 
miles long, and 100 feet high is almost completed, 
which it is claimed will add ten million dollars every 
year to the productive yield of Egypt, transforming 
into a fertile garden by systematic irrigation an area 
of desert twice as large as the State of Rhode Island. 
True it undoubtedly is that ‘“‘Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile.’’ This wonderful river flows nearly all its 
length of 4,000 miles through a rainless region, and 
has no tributaries in Egypt ; but the equatorial rains 
of the summer pour into it through the Abyssinian rivers 
and are the cause of the overflow which alone makes 
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the wealth of this wonderland. The system of dams 
referred to will no doubt in time be extended in- 
definitely up the river, thereby utilizing and economiz- 
ing its wealth and distributing it among the people by 
systematic irrigation over a vast area of now worthless 
territory. 

There is probably no more barren and unproduc- 
tive soil than that of the Egyptian desert, without 
irrigation, and there is probably no soil in the world 
as rich and productive after it receives the water of 
the Nile with its priceless sediment, for no other soil of 
which I have heard produces three or more abundant 
crops per year. The comparison between our farming 
operations, interspersed at times with long periods of 
drought, and then with excessive rains, is interesting, 
even though the opportunity for scientific irrigation 
may never present itself with us. 

After the important question of the development 
of the material resources of Egypt and the prosperity 
of her people, that which interests the world, and 
especially seekers after health, is her marvelous 
climate, which would seem to have no equal in the 
world. The airis dry and bracing, sunshine perpetual, 
and malaria unknown. The rainfall at Cairo is about 
one and a half inches per year; further up the Nile 
rain is almost unknown, a light shower being regarded 
by the natives almost as a wonder of nature. There 
is little doubt its climate is one of the most healthful 
in the world, and a winter in Egypt is recommended 
for a renewal of the springs of life. We were all im- 
pressed with the life-giving properties of the wonder- 
ful air and sunshine, free even in their warmth from 
enervating qualities, and we regretted that our time to 
test the effects was so brief. 

We arrived at Cairo at ten o’clock on First-day 
evening, remained on the boat all night, and early 
next morning drove across the Great Nile bridge 
thronged even thus early with carriages, pedestrians, 
horsemen, donkey riders, and camels, bearing their 
heavy burdens of all sorts of freight, and took our 
last look at Cairo as we sped to the railroad station, 
where all our ship’s company gathered to take the 
special trains for Alexandria which we reached at noon, 
and sailed that afternoon for Naples. Let me say 
right here that no one of my readers can realize more 
than I that Egypt in a single letter is like the history 
of the world in one small volume. _I think we all look 
back upon our visit there with peculiar interest. 
Some of us have already planned a whole winter’s so- 
journ there, with at least two full months on the 
Nile in our own chartered dahabeah, with a small but 
congenial company—can we indeed hope for the same 
which we have had? \s it a fact that we are infected 
with the spirit of the Arab proverb? ‘“‘ He who has 
once tasted of the water of the Nile longs for it in- 
expressibly for ever more.”’ 

And now after three restful days at sea, our little 
company which has been together daily, almost hour- 
ly, for about two months in the closest association, on 
ship board and on shore, is about to separate. It 
would be hard for any one not with us to realize how 
- we had grown to look on the ship as our second home, 
with what satisfaction we returned to it after each visit 
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to shore, and how, after the varied experiences we 
shared together, the members of our immediate party 
seemed in a certain sense to be our own household. 

We all go our several ways at Naples for a few 
days, but our immediate party, Dr. Swain and wife, J. 
Dundas Lippincott and my own family, come together 
again on the voyage to Villa Franca before we finally 
part, they to return home on the steamer, we to spend 
some time on the Riviera, then Paris and a visit to 
England. 

There is a certain something more than regret felt 
in sundering ties like those which have undonbtedly 
strengthened between the members of our little com- 
pany, during the trip now closing, and which it is 
hard to realize began only two months before. But 
the sadness after all is an unconscious tribute to the 
success of the trip and the good fellowship of those 
who now must separate and henceforth can no more 
meet as we have done of late. If each of us could 
have contributed in our measure to the general well 
being, as those who have been named, surely the 
experience would have been an ideal one for all. 

As it is, when we dined together at Nice a few 
hours before the steamer sailed at midnight on 
Fourth month 2d, underneath the general cheer, 
there was an undertone of sadness, but I think we all 
felt we had been greatly favored in most congenial 
intercourse with each other and as co-participants in 
a trip, which will be memorable in all our lives. 

Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

THE meeting of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association gave my wife and me the 
opportunity we had long hoped for of visiting the 
Crescent City. So on the morning of Third month 
16th we left for Washington, which had been selected 
as the starting point for delegates and members from 
the Middle and Eastern States. We spent the entire 
afternoon in the Library of Congress, and were much 
impressed by the beautiful symmetry and finish of the 
marble columns in the main hall and with the 
decorations both of the building and the reading room. 
When train time approached we repaired to the station 
and soon recognized some familiar faces among those 
gathering for the trip. Our train left about 9 o'clock 
and two Pullman sleepers were occupied by our party. 
We reached Salisbury, N. C., by daylight and about 
two hours later took breakfast at Charlotte. 

Of our journey across the Carolinas and Georgia 
I have written in a previous article. We arrived at 
Atlanta two hours late and the delay there deprived 
us of considerable daylight by which to pass over what 
was thenceforth new ground to us. We reached 
Montgomery, Ala., about 10 p.m., and Mobile between 
3 and 4 am. As daylight approached we were 
conscious of passing through a flat country and over 
wide stretches of water on low trestle work, just as we 
cross the Gunpowder and Bush rivers on the way to 
Baltimore. A large part of the distance between 
Mobile and New Orleans is of this character ; looking 
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much like the marshes approaching Atlantic City, only 
intersected by many more, and much wider streams. 
. It was broad daylight when we reached Biloxi, Miss., 
a summer and fishing resort for New Orleans people, 
about thirty-five miles distant from that city. Then 
came Mississippi City; Pass Christian and Bay St. 
Louis, all quite important places, but of which one 
does not see much from the railroad. We were almost 
always in sight of, or crossing, water ; now the mouth 


of the Pascagoula River, then the Bay of Biloxi, then. 


St. Louis Bay (the bridge here being a mile long) and 
and, last, the outlet of Lake Pontchartrain into Lake 
Borgne, with numerous other smaller bodies of water : 
while on our left was Mississippi Sound, as that part 
of the Gulf of Mexico which washes the shore of 
Mississippi is called. Later we passed a succession 
of swamps covered with a low species of palmetto, 
which grows low and spreads out fan-shaped. 

We reached New Orleans on time and were landed 
right on the wharf with the air full of the odor of sugar. 
This being Fourth-day morning and the Convention 
not assembling until Fifth-day afternoon we devoted 
the intervening time to sight-seeing. In the morning 
we explored that part of the city adjacent to our 
boarding place ; the afternoon was spent in visiting 
five of the cemeteries, which are a peculiar feature of 
New Orleans. With very few exceptions all interments 
are made above ground owing to the porous nature 
of the soil a couple of feet below the surface. All 


excavations have to be cemented and foundations for 
high or large buildings have to be made by driving 
piles, at times to a depth of fifty or sixty feet. 


The 
cemeteries in the French Quarter, of which there are 
four, each occupying an entire block, resemble walled 
cities. These walls are probably eight feet thick and, 
on the inside, are divided into square openings, large 
enough to contain a single coffin ; these are arranged 
in tiers, four or five in height, and look like ovens, and 
indeed are sometimes so called. The ends of these 
openings, on the reception of a coffin, are bricked up 
and sealed usually with marble slabs, sometimes with 
wood and even cheaper material. The tombs are 
arranged, generally, in rectangular avenues. The 
principal exceptions to this arrangement are in the 
Old St. Louis, which is the resting place of the French 
and Spanish noblesse ; and is not laid out regularly, 
but is so intricate that it is with difficulty one finds 
his way out ; and in the Metairie, which is the richest 
and handsomest of all, and which, while it has straight 
avenues has also curved ones. Many of the tombs in 
the New St. Louis and Metairie cemeteries are very 
handsome and costly, and one could spend days in 
visiting and inspecting those ‘‘ Cities of the Dead.” 
Fifth-day morning we devoted to a partial examination 
of the French Quarter, the old city, full of memories of 
both the French and Spanish occupation. One hardly 
knows how to begin a description of this wonderful 
district, totally unlike anything we had ever seen, and 
to describe which with any minuteness would far 
exceed the limits of our space. 

The Convention was called together in the after- 
noon for its formal opening, and the session was 


devoted to organization, appointing of committees, and 


other routine business. At its close the delegates and 
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members attended a reception given to them at the 
residence of Mrs. Reuben Bush, a leader in the 
exclusive set of New Orleans, which placed the seal 
of good society at the outset on the convention and 
its members. The general opening took place the 
same evening, when the hall, a fine room seating about 
one thousand people, but capable of holding many 
more, was well filled. 

Addresses of welcome were made by two prominent 
New Orleans gentlemen, and responded to by Susan 
B. Anthony and Anna H. Shaw, after which the 
President, Carrie Chapman Catt, delivered her annual 
address, which was a masterly effort and received the 
very highest endorsement, not only from the large 
audience, but from the city press next day. This 
meeting was the keynote of all that followed ; the 
meetings increased in numbers each evening until the 
closing one, when it was said there were 1,300 people 
present. Another feature was the continued increase 
in the number of men. It was remarked by some of 
the residents that if we stayed another week there 
would be more men than women in the audiences. 

It would be impossible to give any adequate idea 
of the many addresses made both by members of the 
Convention and by such of the residents of New 
Orleans as appeared before it. The audiences were 
always thoroughly alive; they were quick and 
responsive to the forcible arguments adduced by the 
speakers and applauded often rapturously, the many 
telling points made by them. The convention was 
an undoubted success and was said by its officers to 
have been the most enthusiastic one ever held. The 
evening following the close of the convention, Mrs. 
Catt, by invitation of one of the commercial bodies of 
the city, delivered an address on ‘‘ The Home and the 
Municipality.” There were about 1,500 people in the 
hall and ante-rooms, and the papers next day estimated 
that about as many more had been unable to obtain 
entrance. The next evening Anna H. Shaw delivered 
her lecture, ‘‘ The Fate of Republics,’’ at the request 
of the Era Club, the Suffrage Club of New Orleans ; 
and although the weather was inclement, there were 
about as many in the hall, but not so many outside. 

It was generally conceded by all with whom we 
talked and by remarks overheard that the convention 
had been productive of much good and had helped 
along the suffrage movement in that section very 
materially. One evidence of this is that at the meeting of 
the Era Club, about a week later, the names of eighty 
prominent women of New Orleans applied for mem- 
bership. The Progressive Union, a body composed 
of 1,600 of the prominent business men of New 
Orleans, were very sympathetic with the movement, 
and their president, M. J. Sanders, who addressed the 


| convention one evening on ‘‘ The Value and Influence 


of Woman in Public Life,” announced himself as a 
full convert to the cause after hearing Mrs. Catt’s 
magnificent annual address. 

The women of Louisiana have already the right to 


| vote on all matters submitted to its citizens as tax- 


payers ; and many men are beginning to see that if 
they have a right to vote to tax themselves for 
municipal improvements, they have equal right to vote 
for the men who are to have the spending of their 
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money. The opinion was expressed that the South- 
ern States would be the first of the older common- 
wealths to give the ballot to women, under the belief 
that so doing would help to settle the momentous 
problem which weighs so heavily on the South ; but 
that it would undoubtedly be accompanied by some 
restriction, probably an educational qualification, 
which should apply equally to both races; and also, 
that without their votes it will be impossible to get rid 
of the corruption that prevails in state and municipal 
government, and which, judging from the outspoken 
remarks of the resident male speakers is about as in- 
tense as with us in the North. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, 
Fifth month 4th. The regular program consisted of an 
address by Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Quakerism.’’ Dr. Battin, a 
student of the philosophies of all times and thinkers, treated 
with comprehensive clearness the general understanding of the 
terms of philosophy and religion, and then specified the points 
in which the faith of Friends has a philosophical basis. He 
wished all Friends to realize the necessity of understanding 
the principles which we profess ; also the dangers of skepticism 
in a superficial study or unsound reasoning. Some of our 
greatest philosophers, such as Kant, have been strengthened 
in their belief in God after years of study. ‘lhe principle of 
the Inner Light, so identified with Friends, is as philosophically 
sound as that of the existence of God. Dr. Battin said: ‘* Itis 
the emphasis of this cardinal principle that is the distinguishing 
feature of the Society of Friends. What a marvelous power 
for developing character lies in such a principle, as opposed 
to that of mediate revelation! The ethical value of this 
doctrine is incalculable, particularly in the light of the 
philosophical doctrine of Socrates, that if we 4now the good, 
we will do it.’ The beauty of symbolic thought in the use of 
the word ‘‘light’’ was brought out. The freedom of the 
individual is also especially emphasized in the Society of 
Friends, and is of a necessity closely allied to the perfection 
of self-control and obedience to the divine will. Dr. Battin 
gave us an incentive to ‘Ain more earnestly and deeply, and 
to add our influence to the practical demonstration of the faith 
of Friends. CAROLINE F. CoMLy, Secretary. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—The last session of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the meeting-house on the afternoon of the 
3d, with a large attendance. 

Arabella Carter read the first chapter of James. The 
subject of a Phonograph Entertainment or Social Evening 
was introduced, and given to the Executive Committee for 
decision and action. Three o'clock was the hour chosen for 
the beginning of future sessions, and so announced. 

John L. Carver, formerly of Byberry, now of Philadel- 
phia, then entertained the audience for about an hour witha 
very interesting and instructive talk on ‘‘ England,’’ with the 
no less entertaining description of the trip across the Atlantic 
on a freighter. The land trip being made mainly awheel, 
they were enabled to come nearer nature, both human and 
outdoor, than can the usual tourist, and the little incidental 
sketches given by the speaker left us with a better idea of 
the places and people than would be gathered by many hours’ 
reading. His desciptions of, the farming country, the coal 
regions, the moors, the railroads, etc., were heard with 
marked attention, and the end came all too soon While 
this sort of a talk at the regular meetings was an innovation, 
it was none the less acceptable and variety surely lent the 
charm usually accredited to it. In response to interesting 
questions much further information was gained and words of 
appreciation came from the hearers. Ae 
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Newtown, Pa.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of Ellie J. Burroughs on the 6th 
instant. The President read the third chapter of the epistle 
of John. The first paper of the afternoon was read by Anna 
Worthington—subject: Give characteristics of an ideal 
Friend and a sketch of an ideal Friend. 

Her ideal was a practical religion taken into every day 
life. She failed to see why an ideal Friend should differ from 
any other ideal person. He must be tolerant of the opinions 
of others, yet ever true to his own ideals of life ; fearless in 
expressing the truth as it is given to him to see it. Fora 
sketch of an ideal Friend she read the INTELLIGENCER article 
on our departed friend Charles M. Stabler. 

On behalf of the Discipline committee Sarah W. Hicks 
read an article prepared by Isaac Eyre on ‘‘ The Origin of 
the Discipline and the Changes Made in It,’’ which paper 
was directed to be very carefully preserved in the archives of 
our society. 

Ruth Anna Harvey, in response to the query—‘‘ How 
shall we spend our First-days?’’ deprecated the habit of 
later rising on that particular day ; the mind was disturbed 
from its calmness and serenity by the haste necessitated 
before going to the usual place of worship, which seemed the 
important duty of the day. If recreation was needed nature 
study was both pleasant and uplifting. 

Edward S. Hutchinson supplemented his paper of two 
months ago by a few additional remarks on ‘‘Cana True 
Peace Man be a True Patriot ?”’ 

Lavinia Blackfan read an article on ‘‘ Child Thieving and 
the Juvenile Court,'’ which called forth considerable expres- 
sion and the need of bettering the condition of the cities’ 
slums. wi. a ae 


HopeEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held Fourth month 26th, with a full attendance. The 
members answered to the roll call with sentiments from 
Henry W. Longfellow. 

The regular exercises were omitted and Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore, gave us a very interesting talk on 
George Fox. He gave us a beautiful description of his pure, 
childlike life. He said, that George Fox did not possess the 
gift of language as a fluent speaker, but his holy spirit 
excelled in prayer, as though an angel spoke from Heaven. 
Some remarks were expressed after Dr. Janney’s talk, as 
follows: At this age, we cannot appreciate the freedom we 
have from persecution, and cannot realize what moral 
courage it took to do right. George Fox went on doing good, 
bringing men from evil to good. How many of us have this 
moral courage, and can stand up for what is right? And 
how many of us are working and pleading for the Tem- 
perance cause? C.F, Ger See. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Theodore Ketcham, First-day afternoon, Fourth 
month 26th. The program consisted of a paper by Elizabeth 
K. Seaman, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts’’ ; a selection, ‘‘Our Affairs 
in Others’ Eyes,’’ by Eva Ketcham, and a reading, 
‘Quakerism as it wasandis,’’ by James Seaman. The paper 
by Elizabeth K. Seaman was especially interesting and much 
discussed. It consists of thoughts on the subject so much 
before us just now, ‘‘ The Greatest Need of our Society."’ In 
the mind of the writer we need to feel individual responsibility. 
Each must study what the Society stands for and follow out 
the course marked out by our discipline. Since we received 
our name from this saying of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command you,”’ it is very clear that we as 
individuals must follow him. When we realize that we are 
each a part of the whole, and that the perfect work is marred 
if we fail in coming up to the standard of our profession, a 
long step has been taken in the right direction, and we will 
learn to walk with increasing confidence. A. M. B. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association met with 
Elizabeth Johnson, Fourth month 26th. After the opening 
silence a poem, entitled ‘‘ Life and Death,’’ was read by 
Rebecca Hopkins. The first paper was on ‘‘ The Religious 
Observance of Days and Times,’’ and was prepared and read 
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by Grace Hall. It treated in a historical way the principal 
religious holidays and festivals, including Sunday, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas and Easter, touched upon the church 
seasons, and told why it has never been the custom of Friends 
to observe such days and times. 

Peirce Cadwalader’s paper, ‘‘Does the freedom of the 
individual conscience tend toward the dissolution of the 
Church ?’’ was both interesting and instructive, and carried 
those who heard it into new fields of thought. He said in 
part: ‘‘ What is known as the Church is an institution of 
man ; the doctrines of the different denominations are formed 
according to the ideas of certain men. While religion has 
always existed since man came upon the earth, the majority 
of people are believers in doctrines rather than religion. The 
Friends have always been guided by the Inner Light, receiving 
their teaching direct from God. The Inner Light is not a 
doctrine, and does not require any teacher or Church. No 
man can lay out a plan of life for another, but each individual 
must be free to follow his own ‘enlightened conscience.’ If 
every one in a community did this, the dissolution of the 
Church might follow, but the cause of religion would advance.”’ 
The paper called out a good many remarks, and was discussed 
at some length. 

N. C. Murray read again his excellent paper on ‘‘ The 
Ideal Friend,’’ which will be sent to the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. A poem, ‘‘ The Other 
Side,’’ read by Louis Stemler, completed the program. 

GRACE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE was favored by a visit from Joshua Rowntree 
and wife of England. The former spoke in collection, 
relating many experiences during the Boer war, and giving 
his idea of the harm done by such contests in our times. 

The Declamation Contest for the Andrew C. Pearson prizes 
was held in Parrish Hall on the evening of the 8th. Thisisthe 
first contest of its kind, butit wasa greatsuccess. There were 
eight students whose courses in English met the requirements 
to make them eligible. Of the seven who competed Agnes 
Sibbald was given first prize and Elizabeth Sutton second. 

A meeting of the Historical Political Conference was held 
on the 8th. Dr. Linetacher, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
gave a short talk, and Dr. Hull gave some information 
concerning Valley Forge and its historical connections. On 
the following day about twenty-five students accompanied by 
Dr. Hull, drove to Valley Forge. They went over a great 
deal of the historic ground and visited many places of interest 
en route. 

Many students of the College attended the sessions of the 
yearly meeting on First-day. r. MW. 

Attention is called to the following notice : 

Alumni, Ex-Students and Friends of Swarthmore : 

At a meeting of the Faculty, held Third month 9g, 1903, a 
Committee on Archives was appointed, the duties of which 
are as follows : 

1. To take charge of all relics of historical interest in 
connection with Swarthmore College, which relics shall, from 
time to time, by gift or purchase, come into the possession of 
the College. 

2. To collect, take charge of, and place on file or in 
suitable books of record, accurate information of important 
events relating to Swarthmore College. 

3. To collect, take charge of, and place on record, copies 
of printed matter, such as invitations, program, etc., 
issued by’ the College, or by classes, societies, or clubs 
connected with or affiliated with the College and thought 
worthy of preservation. 

4. To collect and take charge of printed documents, 
articles, and books published by the members of the corps of 
instruction. 

It is therefore urged upon all the Alumni, ex-students, and 
friends of the College, that they co-operatein this movement, 
which is intended to collect and preserve everything pertaining 
to the life and history of Swarthmore College, by donating or 
loaning any or all such relics. 
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The Committee will be glad to receive program, 
invitations, scrap-books, photographs, photograph albums, 
newspaper clippings, badges, pins, medals, athletic cups, 
prizes, publications of students, books, magazine and news- 
paper articles, etc. 

Please forward the same to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Benjamin F. Battin, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

In case of doubt as to the value of any relics, or the 
possibility of duplications, address correspondence to the 
Committee on Archives. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonpb, 
Ws. I. Hutt, 
Benj. F. Battin, Chairman, 


Fourth month 25th, 190}. Commtttee. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Under the auspices of the Science Club, Arbor Day was 
celebrated on the twenty-fourth, by planting two elm trees on 
the campus. The president, George Eves, opened the 
exercises by making a short speech; then Florence Stack- 
house read the Governor's proclamation. Resolutions were 
ordered sent to Myra Lloyd Dock of the State Forestry 
Commission, thanking her for a present of a mossy-cup oak 
to be planted on the campus. Resolutions were also ordered 
sent to Dr. Rothrock of West Chester, also a member of 
the Commission, thanking him in behalf of the club for the 
important work he had accomplished in the preserving of 
Pennsylvania forests. Dr. Joseph S. Walton gave a brief 
talk on ‘‘Arbor Day’’ and the exercises closed with a song 
by the Glee Club. 

On Fourth month 27th, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh com- 
pleted his course of lectures on English Literature. This 
course, aside from being very instructive, was most entertain- 
ing and enjoyable throughout. On the 2oth, Dr. Brum- 
baugh’s subject was ‘‘ The Nature Poets.'’ He spoke of the 
rise of democracy and of the great debt of gratitude which 
we owe to Gray, Burns, Goldsmith and Wordsworth, who 
found companionship in nature and wrote of the things 
around them and of the common people. 

The last lecture, on the 27th, was chiefly upon the works 
of Milton, Ruskin, Tennyson, and the prose fiction of the 
19th Century. He said that the works of Ruskin should be 
read and studied much more than they are, for they contain 
the elements of good prose toa greater degree than any 
other writings of our language. In closing, Dr. Brumbaugh 
spoke of the books of to-day and gave the students some sound 
advice about reading. He said a book to be of any use to 
the reader must possess three qualities; it must interest 
him, it must make him think, and it must help him to lead a 
better life. 

At the Inter-scholastic Oratorical Contest of Friends’ 
Schools held at Swarthmore, Fifth month 2d, George School, 
represented by George Eves, received the prize—a silver 
loving-cup. The subject of his oration was ‘‘ The Problem 
of the South.’’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE Westtown Old Scholars’ Association of Westtown 
Boarding School will hold its Seventh Annual Revnion 
Seventh-day, the 6th of Sixth month, 1903. The meeting 
will be held in their large new tent. Special trains will be 
run by the Pennsylvania railroad and interesting speakers 
will address the meeting. It is expected that this will be a 
very large gathering. Other information in reference to the 
reunion will be furnished by the registrar, Albert T. Bell, 66 
Reade Street, New York. 

Hiram Brooke, who died Fourth month 21st, at the St. 
Elmo Hotel, Third and Arch streets, where he had lived for 
forty-five years, was a descendant of Friends. He was born 
in Montgomery county, Pa., eighty years ago, and began 
business in Philadelphia as clerk in a dry goods store. He 
retired from business forty years age and lived with great sim- 
plicity. In his will he left bequests to 65 religious and charit- 
able institutions, including the following legacies: Friends’ 
Meeting, Fifteenth and Race streets, $3,000 ; Friends’ Central 


| School, $3,000; Friends’ Meeting, Girard Avenue, $500; 
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Spruce Street Meeting, $500 ; Green Street Meeting, $500 ; 
Library Association of Friends’, $500 ; Swarthmore College, 
$500. To the other branch of Friends he was equally 
generous. 

Joshua and Isabella Rowntree of Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
England, have been visiting Friends of both branches in 
Philadelphia and vicinity. They left on Seventh-day, the 
gth, for New York on their way home to England. They 
came here from Australia by way of the Pacific Coast. 
Joshua Rowntree represented London Yearly Meeting at the 
first session of the Australian Yearly Meeting. 

A fire at Swarthmore College on the 8th_ instant, 
destroyed the old gymnasium, which was used as a stable. 
Three horses were burned one of which belonged to the 
College. The fire was discovered about six o'clock in the 
morning. It is not known how it originated. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 

Abel Mills, of Illinois, who has been a subscriber to the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for over forty years paid his first 
visit to the office of that paper this week. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE last volume of the ‘‘ History of Woman Suffrage,’’ 
recently issued by Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted 
Harper, answers effectively the demand for accurate informa- 
tion, not only on this specific subject, but on the different 
phases of what is called ‘‘the woman question.’’ No 
amount of tracts and leaflets could supply the information 
contained in this big volume of 1,140 pages, all so thoroughly 
indexed that its value asa general reference book is fully 
assured. The introduction of twenty pages comprises a 
general review of the past and present status of woman 
suffrage, why its success has been so long delayed, the 
reasons for expecting its ultimate triumph, etc. The first 
chapter covers thoroughly the ground of the contention made 
by many that women already have the right to vote guaran- 
teed them by the National Constitution of the United States. 
The succeeding twenty-one chapters contain not only the 
eloquent speeches made at the national suffrage conventions 
by the leading exponents of this cause, but also the famous 
debate in the United States Senate on amending the constitu- 
tion so as to enfranchise women, and the discussion in both 
Houses of Congress on admitting Wyoming with woman 
suffrage. The reader thus gets the views of the opponents as 
well as the advocates. 

The politician who attempts to secure any credit for his 
party in its attitude on this question will not find it in the 
caustic chapter on the record of national political conventions. 
General interest possibly will center in the chapters on the 
various States, which contain the laws for women, their 
educational advantages, the offices they are filling, the 
amount of suffrage they possess and how they got it, and the 
record of their Legislatures on this subject. The story of the 
four States where women possess the full franchise is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

A valuable chapter is the one on ‘‘ Great Britain and Her 
Colonies,’’ all of which confer some form of franchise on 
women. The part relating to New Zealand and Australia is 
especially apropos. Club women will enjoy the chapter on 
National Organizations of Women, as about one hundred of 
these are carefully classified and considered. Those who are 
‘«seeking for a sign ’’ as to the effect of woman suffrage in 
the States where it prevails, will find it in the mass of testi- 
mony which has been systematically arranged in the 
Appendix. 

The immense amount of research and work which have 
been put upon this book can only be appreciated by a full 
examination. It is perhaps the most valuable contribution 
yet made to the cause of woman's enfranchisement. Susan 
B. Anthony has published it at her own expense, with no 
expectation of any financial profit, as the price—three 
dollars — barely covers the cost of production. 

*very generally placed in libraries where the public can have 
access to it. 


It should be | 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Closing part of an ode read at the goth Anniversary of the West 

Chester First-day School. 

WELL, those old times have faded far, and coming back to-day 

We look with tears on the golden years that have vanished 
into the gray. 

Gone are the friends of long ago, and many a gentle face 

No more will look with kindly cheer from the well-remembered 
place. 

Yet even the old gives way to the new, the tale itself repeats, 

And rosy children and calm-eyed youth to-day hold our old 
seats : 

And these are the golden days for them in the West Chester 
First-day School, 

Where gentle teachers lead by love, and where kindness is 
the rule. 


To you in your golden morn of life we look with happy hope ; 

Yours be the finer deed than ours, yours the grander scope, 

Here you will learn with clearer mind the lessons taught of 
old,— , 

To look with hate on the arrogant power that is trafficked for 
with gold : 

To cherish and hold through all your days the high resolves 
of youth, 

To reverence Righteousness alone, to be loyal only to Truth : 

To stand in your simple strength unmoved by the foolish 
cries of the day, 

To know and follow a straighter path than merely the popular 
Way ; 

Distrusting the call to the ‘‘ Strenuous Life,’’ which says to 
every man, 

‘‘ Rush, rush at your highest speed, my friend: take every 
prize you can,’’— 

A doctrine born of a restless age, this doctrine of stress and 
strain : 

Its roses shall to ashes turn and its fruit be only pain. 

Nay, let meek Woolman lead your path, and simple, great- 
souled Penn, — 

Saintly, unselfish guides, who never taught their fellow men 

That might make right, or that Saxon blood was meant to 
rule the earth, 


Or that aught in God's eye makes men great but the power of 
honest worth. 


Within these quiet Quaker walls there comes assurance sweet 

Chat you, dear hearts, from Honor and Faith and Truth will 
not retreat ; 

That come what may, you will cheer the world with love and 
joy and song, 

Cherishing all that is pure and true, hating whatever is wrong. 

So shall God's sweet peace be yours, and you shall go your 
way 

Blest by the light that shineth more and more to the perfect 
day. 

—Jjohn Russell Hayes. 


Against Cigarettes. 


MRS. the only woman member of the Utah 
Legislature, introduced a stringent anti-cigarette bill which 
has passed both Houses and been signed by the Governor. 
It provides a fine of $5 or five days’ imprisonment for any 
person under eighteen years of age who has in his possession 
a cigarette, cigar, tobacco, or opium. The anti-cigarette bill 
for which the women of New Jersey have been working has 
been vetoed by Governor Murphy, who declared, ‘‘ Most 
boys of sixteen smoke, and generally without injury.’’ On 
the same day that Governor Murphy made this assertion, 
Leo Mitchell, a seventeen-year-old boy of Marinette, Wis., 
the second Marinette boy within one week to lose his mind 
from the effects of cigarette-smoking, was adjudged insane 
and sent tothe Northern Hospitalat Oshkosh. If the mothers 
of New Jersey had had the right to vote, the Governor of New 


COULTER, 


| Jersey would probably have done like the Governor of Utah, 


and signed the bill. -[Women’s Column. } 
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Old-Time Kitchens. | 
Wir the best will in the world, I have discovered little | 
about the classical kitchen, except that it existed, that it 
probably stood apart from the house, and that sometimes it 
was provided with a chimney. When one remembers the 


banquets of Athenzus and Lucullus, or, for that matter, the 
Sabine fare of Horace, this chimney might be taken for 
granted. But as a matter of fact, it must have been long the 
luxury of the few, for the chimneyless kitchen survived until 
such recent time that to-day there is still near Oxford, as 
cooks in the university will tell you with archeological pride, 
an ancient kitchen where a circle of holes round the roof 
takes the place of our chimney. But the old classical cooks 
had such a reverence for their art—the ‘‘ godlike art of cook- 
ing,’’ some of them called it—that no doubt they understood 
how to control the holes we think so barbarous. 

Cooks who could quote Homer and knew Plato by heart, 


| 
| 
| 


and who thought the mastery of all the arts and sciences a ' 


mere preparatory course to the study of cookery, never could 
have been willing to work in a kitchen reeking with smoke 
like a crofter’s cottage. Indeed, one among them went so 
far as to declare an architectural training necessary to the 
cook, so that he might build his kitchen to suit himself, and 
secure the right amount of light, and avoid being exposed to 


all the winds that blow, for smoke, he wisely observed, | 


according to which way it goes, makesa great difference 
when you dress a dinner. And I fancy there are times when 


the chef to-day would be ready to give up his chimney for the | 


chance of playing his own architect.—|Elizabeth Robbins 
Pennell, in Harper's Bazar. ] 


From the result of my observations it is my judgment 
that the discontinuance of the liquor feature of the canteen 
has been beneficial to the army. Now that the temptation 
has been removed from the immediate presence of the young 
men of the army, they are less likely to indulge in the use of 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

MINISTER BOWEN and the representatives of the three blockad- 
ing Powers have signed the protocols referring the question of 
preferential treatment for their claims to The Hague Tribunal, 
and also the conventions providing for the settlement of the 
allies’ claims by the several commissions which are to meet 
at Caracas this summer. Animportant clause in the protocol 
provides that in case The Hague decides adversely to the 
blockading Powers’ contention for preferential treatment, the 
manner of payment of the othercreditor nations shall be such 
‘«that no Power shall obtain preferential treatment.’’ 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies recently an inquiry 
concerning the present status of the investigation of the 
lynchings of Italians at Erwin, Miss., in the summer of Igo, 
elicited the information that Congress had voted $50,000 
indemnity for the families of the victims, but that the guilty 
parties had not been punished by the State government. 
Concerning this affair Siynor Bacelli said: ‘‘I can only hope 
that the great American nation, which in many respects stands 
at the head of civilization, will understand that lynching is a 
custom which certainly is no honor to so lofty a civilization, 
and that it will suppress it.”’ 

Lorp LANSDOWNE, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, 
announced in the House of Lords, on the 6th instant, that the 
British Government would regard the establishment of a 
naval base or a fortified fort on the Persian Gulf by any other 
Power, as a very grave menace to British interests, and would 
resist such establishment with all the means at its disposal. 
The motive for this action is the protection of the British sea 
route to India, and the prevention of the German plan to 
construct a railroad from Bagdad to some point on the 
Persian Gulf. 

AFFAIRS in Manchuria are still in an unsettled condition. 
Minister Conger cabled the State Department that the 


liquor.—[General Miles’s Report. ] Russians had re-entered Niu Chwang, andthen retired. The 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


5TH Mo. 21.—GREEN STREET MONTHLY 
Meeting, at Fourth and Green Streets, 
Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. 


Pa., at 3 p. m., appointed by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit the smaller branches. 


5TH Mo. 17.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Meeting, at Fourth and Green Streets, 
7.30 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 25.—WARRINGTON QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Pipe Creek, Md., at loa. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 2 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 22.—DUANESBURG QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Ghent, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 3 p. m. 


* 


5TH Mo. 17.—CORNWALL, N.Y., FRIENDS’ 
Association, at the home of Nathaniel 
D. Brown, at 3 p. m. 


|stH. Mo. 
| Yearly 

sTH Mo. 17.—UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION | a annie Ministers and 
will commemorate the Third Anniver- | ers, Cay Detore, at 3 p. m. 


23. — STILLWATER | 

sary of the opening of The Hague Court, ' 
| 

| 


Meeting, at Richland, 
City, Ohio. 


HALF 
near 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


in the historic church of the Mennonites, | 5TH Mo. 23.—BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY 
Main and Herman Streets, German- Meeting, at Blue River, Indiana, to 
town, Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. and 8 a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before, 
p. m. Address in the afternoon by at 2 p. m. 

Governor Samuel F. Pennypacker ; in 
the evening by Charles Emory Smith. 


5TH Mo. 23.—NOTTINGHAM FIRST-DAY 
Also several other speakers. 


School Union, at Penn Hill, at 10 a. m. 


Topics for discussion, ‘‘ Suggestions to 
} 


stTH Mo. 18.—FAIRFAX QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day pre- 
ceding, at 3 p. m. 


Young Teachers,’’ ‘‘ Moral and Prac- 
tical Results of the First-day Schools,’’ 
‘* Duties of the Superintendent."’ 


5TH Mo. 24.—CONFERENCE UNDER THE | 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, in | 
| the meeting-house at Stanton, Del., at 
| 2.30p.m. Elizabeth Lloyd will speak 
sTH Mo. 21.— Quakertown, Pa.,| 0” ‘‘ Equal Rights for Women.” 
Friends’ Association, at the home of | 


Hannah M. Penrose. | 5TH Mo. 24.—A MEETING AT RADNOR, 


5TH MoO. 20.—PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 
Meeting, at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
7-30 p. m. 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Russian Foreign Office at St. Petersburg explained that this 
was merely a movement of troops from Moukden province 
southward, instead of northward, the departure to be made by 
sea. To the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg the 


Russian Foreign Minister Lamsdorff repeated the statement | 


that Russia had given the United States assurance that there 
would be no interruption of the open door policy in Manchuria. 

Tue Powers have notified Bulgaria that she must not 
attempt the acquisition of any part of Macedonia. On 
the other hand, the reforms in Macedonia, which were 
suspended through the outbreak of violence at Salonica, must 
be carried out. On the 6th instant, the Bulgarian revolution- 
ists attempted to commit at Monastir anarchistic outrages 
analogous to those perpetrated at Salonica, but were defeated 
by the imperial authorities and their leader, Dietcheff, was 
killed. It was Dietcheff who planned the capture of Ellen 
M. Stone. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Tue Pennsylvania Building at the St. Louis Exposition is to be 
a reproduction of Independence Hall. 


THE National Conference of Charities and Correction 
was in session the past week at Atlanta, Ga. 


K1inG EpwarbD arrived in London from his continental 
journey on the 5th. Hewasreceived with much enthusiasm. 


Tue Irish Land bill passed its second reading, on the 7th 
instant, by the very large majority of 417, the vote being 443 
to 26. 

A FIRE in Ottawa, Ontario, on the roth instant, destroyed 
over 300 homes, and caused a loss of $1,000,000. The fire 
is thought to have been of incendiary origin. 

THE National Congress of Mothers, in session at Detroit, 
has been occupied especially with the subject of child labor 
in the south and with the relation of the home to the school. 


AFTER a term of five years the German Reichstag dissolved 








SAID a white sister for whom old Aunt | 


said little Georgie, ‘‘ why did 
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on the 30th ult. Great fears are expressed in Berlin of large 


Socialist gains at the approaching elections for the new 
Reichstag. 


GEO. WILLIAMSON CRAWFORD, of Alabama, a Negro 
student of law at Yale, won the third prize for debate on the 
Istinst. He is the second Negro at Yale to win a student's 
prize this year. 


THE Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
has begun work on a new shaft, near Pottsville, Pa., to tap a 
coal basin which is estimated to contain one-half the unmined 
anthracite in the world. 


THE 28th annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Medicine was held in Washington on the 11th and 12th. 
Among the subjects discussed were the teaching of hygiene 
in the public schools, and the causes of the bubonic plague. 


A DISPATCH from Manila reports the capture by an 
American force, on the island of Mindanao, of ten forts ; 115 
Moros were killed, 13 wounded and 60 were made prisoners, 
including the Sultan. The Americans lost two killed and 
seven wounded. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has sustained the 
decision refusing to grant a charter to the ‘‘ First Church of 
Christ, Scientist,’’ on the ground that the teachings of the 
church are in conflict with the laws for the prevention of the 
spread of contagious diseases. 


It is proposed by one of their descendants, Fred F. Ayer, 
of New York, to erect in Salem, Mass., a monument to Law- 
rence and Cassandra Southwick, Friends who settled in 
Salem about 1630 and were martyrs to the cause of religious 
liberty. 


In a dense fog off the Virginia coast the Old Dominion 
Line steamer //amilfon, on the 5th instant, struck the Clyde 
Line steamer Saginaw, bound from Norfolk for Philadelphia. 
The Saginaw sank within ten minutes. The Hamilton was 
only slightly damaged. Twenty of the passengers and crew 
of the Saginaw lost their lives. 


On, trouble is a thing which many people 


“a Pa, o9 
Hannah was washing : 


‘‘Aunt Hannah, did you know that you | 


have been accused of stealing ?"’ 
“Yes, I hearn about it,’’ said Aunt 
Hannah, and went on with her washing. 
‘‘Well, you won't rest under it, will 
you ?"’ said the sister. 
’ Aunt Hannah raised herself up from her 
work, witha broad smile on her face, and, 
looking up at the white sister, said : 


‘“« De Lord knows | ain't stole nuthin’, 


and I knows I ain't, an’ life’s too short for 
me to be provin' an’ splainin’ all de time ; 
so I jest goes on my way rejoicin’. They 
knows they ain't tellin’ the truf, and 
they'll feel ashamed and quit after awhile. 
If I can please the Lord, dat is enough for 
me.’’—[ Gathered. ] 


GENERAL Boots recently told an an- 
ecdote which reveals the ruling principle 
of his work. 

A little girl injected this into her bed- 
time prayer : 

‘‘O Lord, don't let the birds get into 
Robbie's trap. Oh; 1 know they can't! 
Amen.’ 

‘‘Dolly’’ said her mother, 
makes you so certain ?"’ 

«« Cause I smashed the trap."’ 

‘We pray for souls threatened by the 
trap of Satan,’’ said the general, ‘‘ bnt we 
smash the traps.’’—[Baptist Common- 
wealth. | 


‘*what 


| Diogenes live inatub?’’ ‘Oh,’’ replied 
| his father, as he fished a crumpled piece 
| of drawn work out from under himself, 
‘*] suppose that was the only place he 
| could find where they didn’t have sofa 
pillows and these tidies all over every- 
thing.’’—[Chicago Times-Herald. ] 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 


ae) 





Cincinnati. 
properties. 


BROOKLYN 
JEWEST ) New York 
ULSTER 

UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia 


i Chicago 


St. Louis 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cevelsad. | necessary. 
Salem, Mass - 
Buffalo. 


Louisville 


outside wear. 


borrow, 
And the flight of time gives other folks 
some sorrow. 
And it is a fact, my dear, 
Which to me seems very clear, 
That /o-day will be yesterday, to-morrow. 
—[St. Nicholas. ] 


ON’T be confused by all this talk 
about White Lead chalking, for 
this is one of its most desirable 

Pure White Lead properly 

applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 

when it fails will do so gradually from 


It will protect whatever it is applied 
to as long as a vestige of the paint re- 
mains, and does not require to be scraped 


_or burned off when repainting becomes 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Who makes 
the lamp chim- 
neys? 

Macbeth makes 


the good ones. 


His name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MAcBeTH, Pittsburgh. 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY 





FIRE 


Household Furniture 
80c per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 








It Pays Educators to Educate. 


The Peoples University of Olympia, Washington, 
makes it pay to be in the educational business. The 
capital stock of that institution already pays a /our 
per cent. dividend, and will eventually pay from six to 
ten per cent. The security is first-class—adso/utely 
safe—and the enterprise highly commendable. Capital 
stock $1,000,000, divided into shares of $1.00, We will 
sell in blocks of not less than gro, The fact is we offer 
you a better investment than government bonds. Write 
for particulars, Eastern Office, Roem 80, The Ruggery, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
. Olympia, Washington. 

Endowment file No.2. Be sure to mention the file 
number. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
*Phone 1-33-55- 


Convenient, Homelike. 
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> 
Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 
What for ? 
While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 


Save, save, ‘ 
‘ 
< 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 

. ° . . ‘ 
saving, united with a policy of ¢ 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

< 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

< 

¢ 

‘ 

‘ 

4 


> 
life insurance, will be more con- 


ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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MY SKIES ARE SELDOM GRAY. 

I've had my share 
Of carking care, 

Of fickle fortune’s frowns ; 
I’ve braved and borne 
The cold world’s scorn 

And had my ups and downs. 
Yet I can still 
A ditty trill 

Or sing a roundelay ; 
For though | hold 
Nor lands nor gold, 

My skies are seldom gray ! 


The stress and strife 
Of toilsome life 

Have taught me one glad truth. 
Not he who must 
Crawls in the dust, 

But he who will—forsooth ! 
And so I sing 
My song, and fling 

My load of care away ; 
For though I hold 
Nor lands nor gold, 

My skies are seldom gray ! 


I would not give 
A fig to live 
Divorced from fret and moil ; 
The bread | eat 
Is rendered sweet 
Because of daily toil. 
And so [ still 
A ditty trill— 
A blithesome roundelay : 
For though | hold 
Nor lands nor gold-— 
My skies are seldom gray ! 
—j|James Ball Naylor, in National Maga- 
zine. | 


IT might be thought that the day had gone 
by when to the English mind America 
appeared as a land of waste places and 
wildernesses unredeemed. But a story 
which a recent visitor to England brings 
home shows that there are still honest 
Britons who do not understand our ways 
of life. 

At a dinner-table the American hap- 
pened to remark that there was a curfew 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and some 
other towns. 

‘‘A curfew ?’’ asked an English lady. 

‘« Yes, a bell that rings at half-past nine 
to call the children off the street.’’ 

‘Oh! I see,’’ said the English lady, 
affably ; ‘‘I1 suppose after dark there is 
danger from wolves.’’—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. | 


CRANE’S 


MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 


AND JUOGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 








Lllinois-On-T he- Strand 


OCEAN City, N. J. 





Ocean view unexcelled Appointments first-class 
Special spring rates , eee = 
Bell 'Phone, No. 26 WALTON & FRENCH 
THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 


NEW ARBORTON 


Ocean Grove. N. J 


Kept by Friends. 


Half block from the sea. For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


Hot salt baths. 7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N.J. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach 


Micuican Avenug, At.Lantic City, N. J. 
Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 
‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avg., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orpen ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable, Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD'S 
“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 
Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 
ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 





Cold Storage of Furs 


Our Cold-storage plant is one of 
the largest and probably the best 
equipped in the United States; we 
believe that it is the only one in 
Philadelphia. 

We still have room for some addi- 
tional garments, but the vaults are 
filling fast. Send postal and we will 
call; or call up our fur department 
on either 'phone. 

Furs kept in cold air (it never gets 
above freezing in our vaults) regain 
much of their original lustre; itis like 
going back to their natural atmos- 
phere—an improvement over the old 
tar-paper and moth-ball methods. 

We will do needed repairing and 
alteration on most favorable terms ; 
should be done before storing the 
garments. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





United Security| 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary. 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director. 
DIRECTORS: 
William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1,000,000 
500,000 


William M. Coates, 

Caleb J. Milne, 

V. C. Sweatman, 

Charles Porter, 

Robert Dornan, 

oo G. Carruth, 
illiam Bault, 


etc. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


MILTON PHILLIPS — 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 
I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOL -ETT. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBE RT, 


PLAIN FANCY 


Successor t 





AND MILLINERY, 


E. SHOEMAKER. 1020 Green St. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below gth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


CAPITAL, $2,500 ie 
Acts as Exsgcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustez, 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON, 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
Spring freshness, are attractions so alluring 
that few would feel like refusing to visit 
them. It is to place these two attractions 
within easy reach of every one that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, through the picturesque valleys of 
Maryland, and an entertaining stay at 
Washington. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 
a.m., and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Satur- 
day, May 23d, in charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, and will cover 
a period of six days. An experienced 
chaperon, whose special charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
party throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
covering transportation, carriage drives, 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New 
York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. ; or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, ae 


SAID little Johnny Green, 
‘*This is the funniest world I’ve ever 
seen ; 
A fellow is sent off to bed 
When he hasn't a bit of sleep in his 
head, 
And he’s hustled out of it, don’t you see, 
When he’s just as sleepy as he can be.”’ 
— [Boston Transcript. ] 


A LITTLE bird sat on a telegraph wire, 
And said to his mates, ‘‘I declare, 
If wireless telegraphy comes into vogue 
We'll all have to sit on the air."’ 
[St. Nicholas. ] 


LirTLE Tom was looking at a drop of 
water through the microscope. Hereand 
there and everywhere were darting ani- 
malculz. 

‘«Now I know,”’ said he, ‘‘ what sings 
when the kettle boils. It’s these little 
bugs.’’—[New York Times. ] 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND 


LANSDOWNE, 


2 per 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 

Acts as Trustee or CorroraTion MortGAGss. 
DepostTorY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


a BY SHA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Upew offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, 

WHITNEY, od V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
= RNER. G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Home Kitchen Outfits 


and all 


House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


j. H. ‘Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


Ringe & Ellis, kay. fstare2” 


REAL ESTATE. 
Insurance, Collections, Mort , Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 


Keystoneand Bell’Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


1STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovsEHOLD UsE'‘ 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. 
Booklet. he wenGe, 
Scientific Bread Mach. 
(CTRUS CHAMB! 
sats Media Sts, 


Telephones. 


mS 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


Georce Foster Wurte, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; Lane Ver 
Morcan Buntine, Seinen Lewis La z Suirn, Solicitor.” © 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Wiitls ay and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 

Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company. 


r cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 
"President; Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 





